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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  THE  "ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  ADMINISTRATION." 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  RUSSELL  HIPPE,  JR.  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 
THE  DATE  IS  DECEMBER  15,  1976.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W. 
CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RE- 
SEARCH OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  #1. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Hippe,  for  the  record  since  this 

will  be  done  for  people  several  hun- 
dred years  in  the  future  as  well  as  now,  what  is  the  correct  spelling 
of  your  name? 
MR.  HIPPE:  My  full  name  is:  Russell  Henry  H-I-P-P-E, 

Jr. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suggest  we  start  this  interview  by 

getting  a  basic  short  biography  of  you, 
starting  perhaps  with  something  about  your  family,  where  and  when  you 
were  born,  and  your  experience  and  education  and  up  to  the  point  that 
you  first  came  in  contact  with  Dr.  Winfield  Dunn.   Then  we  will  pick 
things  up  from  there. 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  was  born  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  on 

May  22,  1933.   I  was  an  only  child. 
My  father,  who  was  Russell  H.  Hippe  Sr . ,  was  a  banker  in  Montgomery. 
He  passed  away  in  the  forties  in  an  automobile  accident.   My  mother 
raised  me.   She  worked  after  my  father's  death  as  a  receptionist--I 
guess  she  got  more  involved  than  being  a  receptionist--she  did  ther- 
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apy  work  for  an  eye  specialist  in  Montgomery.   I  went  to  Montgomery 
public  schools  and  graduated  from  Sidney  Lanier  High  School  in  1951. 
I  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  Vanderbilt.   At  that  time  it  was 
called  Founder's  Scholarship—academic  scholarship.   I  came  to  Vander- 
bilt, ended  up  graduating  from  Vanderbilt  after  a  tour  in  the  Navy. 
I  think  my  graduation  date  was  in  '61.   I  graduated  with  an  AB  in 
Economics  with  honors--Cum  Laude. 

I  spent  five  years  in  the  Navy  in  between  starting  college  and 
completing  it.   I  went  into  the  Navy  White  Program  with  an  award  of 
commission  with  my  wings.   I  spent  about  three  and  a  half  years, 
primarily  with  one  navy  squadron  that  was  based  in  San  Diego,  an  all 
weather  attack  squadron  and  I  made  one  cruise  around  South  America 
and  one  cruise  out  in  the  western  Pacific.   I  was  fortunate  that  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  the  navy  nobody  was  shooting  at  us.   It  was  right 
between  the  Korean  and  the  Vietnam  conflicts. 

I  came  back  from  the  navy  to  my  undergraduate  education  at  Van- 
derbilt and  went  on  to  law  school  and  graduated  from  Vanderbilt 
School  of  Law  in  1964.   No  particular  specialty  of  any  kind.   I  don't 
guess  you  specialize  an  awful  lot  in  going  to  law  school.   I  got  an 
L.L.B.  that  was  changed  to  J.D.   That  was  changed  about  five  years 
ago  and  they  gave  us  all  a  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  degrees. 

When  I  first  graduated  from  law  school,  I  went  to  work  with 
Judge  William  E.  Miller,  who  at  that  time  was  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  here  in  Nashville.   He  later  went  on  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.   He  just  passed  away  this  past  year.   I  clerked  with 
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him  for  a  year  and  following  that  I  joined  a  law  firm  here  in  Nash- 
ville and  except  for  the  time  that  I  worked  in  state  government  with 
Governor  Dunn  I  have  been  associated  with  the  same  law  firm.   Initial- 
ly, when  I  first  joined  it  in  '65  it  was  Trabue,  Minick,  Sturdivant 
and  Harbison.   Mr.  Harbison  has  since  gone  on  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee  and  Mr.  Minick  has  retired  and  the  firm  is  now  Trabue, 
Sturdivant  and  DeWitt.   I  became  a  partner  in  the  firm.   I  think  I 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  shortly  after  I  came  back  to  the  firm 
after  having  served  with  Governor  Dunn.   I  married  Eleanor  Hill  of 
Nashville  and  that  occurred  just  after  I  graduated  from  law  school 
in  '64  and  we  have  two  children,  both  sons,  ages  6  and  9  respectively. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  All  right,  Mr.  Hippe  when  did  you  first 

come  in  contact  with  Winfield  Dunn  and 
under  what  circumstances? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Well,  I  think  that  Mr.  Hooker  caused 

a  lot  of  Nashville  attorneys  to  become 
active  in  politics  who  had  not  been  active  prior  to  that  time.   It 
can  be  said  that  was  one  contribution  that  he  made  to  Tennessee  pol- 
itics fqr  better  or  for  worse.   I  believe  that  when  I  was  working 
for  Governor  Dunn,  one  of  the  local  newspapers  picked  up  on  the  fact 
that  I  had  voted  in  the  Democratic  primary.   I  guess  they  were  talk- 
ing about  1970.   Of  course,  they  didn't  know  who  I  had  voted  for, 
but  there  were  a  lot  of  people  that  were  concerned  about  Mr.  Hooker's 
candidacy  who  probably  did  vote  in  the  Democratic  Primary  and  voted 
for  an  opponent  of  his. 
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My  wife  however,  had  voted  for  the  Governor  in  the  Republican 
primary.   I  believe  he  got  about  1400  votes  in  Davidson  County.   She 
was  one  of  those  1400.   She  was  much  attracted  to  him  early  on  in 
the  campaign  I  think  because  of  one  particular  television  appearance 
that  he  made.   I  forget  which  one  it  was. 

After  the  primary  when  Governor  Dunn  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  Mr.  Hooker  was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  several  lawyers  in  town--close  friends  of  mine--became  very 
active  in  Governor  Dunn's  campaign.   A If  Adams  became  the  Davidson 
County  campaign  manager.   Another  attorney,  Bob  Echols,  was  serving 
full  time  as  his  kind  of  office  manager  for  his  campaign  here  in 
Davidson  County.   So  I  worked  with  both  of  them.   I  forget  who  in- 
volved me  or  whether  I  volunteered  or  whether  they  requested  that  I 
work.   I  was  fairly  active  for  the  first  time  in  politics  in  working 
in  Davidson  County  for  Governor  Dunn. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Had  you  not  been  particularly  active  in 

either  party  before  the  election  in 
1970? 

MR.  HIPPE:  No,  not  at  all. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  specifically  made  you  interested 

enough  to  do  this? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Well,  I  think  initially  the  concern  was 

having  been  somewhat  exposed  to  Mr. 
Hooker  was  kind  of  a  negative  thing,  I  guess,  in  being  concerned 
about  his  candidacy  so  that  lead  to  an  initial  interest  to  become 
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active  in  politics.   Then,  I  think,  having  met  Governor  Dunn.   He 
has  a  certain  charisma  about  him--a  certain  magic  really--in  a 
face  to  face  situation.   He  was  a  very  appealing  fellow!   The  people 
in  Davidson  County--my  close  friends--were  very  pleased  that  there 
was  such  an  attractive  alternative  to  Mr.  Hooker. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  as  an  attorney  did  not  find  it 

strange  then  to  be  passing  up  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  another  attorney  and  supporting  a  dentist  instead? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Not  at  all.   I  think  that  Mr.  Hooker  at 

that  time  had  become  more  of  a  business- 
man than  he  was  an  attorney.   I  think  he  always  had  been  very  polit- 
ically oriented  as  opposed  to  having  been  the  average  practicing 
lawyer.   I  don't  think  he  was  typical  in  terms  of  his  law  practice. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  do  in  the  campaign  in  the 

general  election  of  1970? 
MR.  HIPPE:  You're  asking  me  about  something  that 

happened  about  6  years  ago  and  I  can't 
remember  a  lot  of  what  I  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  kinds  of  work?   Did 

you  work  in  the  office  or  did  you  do 
any  canvassing  or  raise  money? 
MR.  HIPPE:  We  had  an  office  which  was  across  from 

the  Tenne s sean - Banner  offices  in  what 
was  an  old  Buick  automobile  dealorship  on  Broad.   We  had  a  lot  of 
ladies  that  were  recruited  to  work  on  behalf  of  Governor  Dunn.   I 
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think  one  of  the  projects  that  Alf  Adams  conceived  was  to  try  to 
write  a  lot  of  personal  letters  as  possible  to  each  state  employee. 
So  one  thing  we  did  was  to  try  to  recruit  secretaries  —  legal  secreta- 
ries—or whomever  to  try  to  come  down  in  the  evenings  to  type  up  these 
letters.   I  think  it  was  about  30,000  letters  or  so  in  that  general 
neighborhood  that  we  tried  to  get  out.   So  that  was  one  particular 
project  that  we  worked  with. 

I  think  I  made  one  or  two  personal  appearances  on  behalf  of 
Governor  Dunn.   I  remember  once  going  out  to  the  workshop  for  the 
handicapped  on  Charlotte  Avenue  somewhere.   I  think  it  was  for  those 
who  had  sight  handicaps  or  the  blind  and  just  appeared  and  encouraged 
them  to  vote  for  Governor  Dunn. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  election  day?  What  do  you 

remember  about  that  in  November  1970? 
MR.  HIPPE :  My  recollection  is  the  Governor  made 

three  stops  across  the  state  and  he 
came  into  Nashville,  I  believe,  and  made  a  speech  at  Memorial  Square  — 
what  was  then  Memorial  Square--it  is  now  the  Plaza  project  downtown. 
I  think  I  went  there  and  heard  him.   He  didn't  have  a  very  large 
group—maybe  200  to  500.   I  think  we  tried  to  encourage  people  to 
come  down  and  be  there  at  that  time.   Election  eve  I  am  trying  to 
recall  now.   I  am  drawing  a  blank.   I  don't  know  where  I  was  election 
eve. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  how  about  the  outcome  of  the 

election?   Did  that  surprise  you  in 


anyway? 

MR.  HIPPE :  No,  I  think  we  were  all  very  optimistic 

that  he  was  going  to  win. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  had  you  predicted  it.   He  won  main- 

ly with  East  Tennessee  and  Shelby 
County.   How  did  the  outcome  in  Davidson  County  compare  with  your 
estimate  of  it? 
MR.  HIPPE:  He  did  not  do  as  well  in  Davidson 

County  as  we  had  thought  a  few  days 
before  the  election  he  was  going  to  do.   I  think  primarily  because 
the  opposition  was  so  fantastically  well  organized.   I  forget  now, 
for  example,  I  think  ail  the  Republican  candidates  had  something  like 
12  cars  in  Davidson  County  to  carry  people  to  the  polls  if  they  had  a 
transportation  problem.   I  think  that  was  for  Brock  and  Governor  Dunn, 
It  was  a  consolidated  carpool.   We  heard  that  the  Democratic  Party 
had  250  automobiles  plus  in  North  Nashville  alone  taking  people  to 
the  polls.   They  got  out  an  enormous  vote--an  enormous  vote  particu- 
larly in  the  North  Nashville  area.   As  I  recall,  Mr.  Hooker  carried 
the  county  maybe  by  about  5,000  votes  or  something  in  that  magnitude. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  of  course,  Davidson  County  was 

assumed  to  be  his  area  of  strength  as 
Shelby  was,  I  suppose,  Winfield  Dunn's  home  territory. 
MR.  HIPPE:  But  there  was  a  lot  of  negative  feeling 

about  Mr.  Hooker  in  Davidson  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Speaking  objectively  without  any 
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reference  to  your  own  personal  feelings, 
why  do  you  think  there  was  this  negative  feeling?   It  is  obvious  in 
the  vote  totals. 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  it  was  about 

John  J.  that  caused  people  to  react 
negatively  to  him.   Arrogance  might  be  as  good  a  term  to  use  as  any. 
Maybe  people  saw  in  him  that  particular  quality.   It  is  very  difficult 
to  explain.   He  certainly  caused  a  lot  of  people  who  had  been  exposed 
to  him  some  to  have  that  reaction. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  People  who  are  close  to  a  candidate 

often  know  him  while  those  that  are 
further  away  may  see  him  only  on  television  or  lack  the  personal 
exposure.   Did  you  support  any  other  candidate—William  Brock  or  any 
other  during  this  general  election? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  think  my  effort  was  primarily  toward 

Governor  Dunn.   There  may  have  been 
some  peripheral  support  that  may  have  been  for  Senator  Brock. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  after  the  election  day  was  over  in 

November,  when  was  your  next  contract 
with  the  Governor -elect? 
MR.  HIPPE:  My  next  recollection  is  of  Ken  Roberts 

who  at  that  time  was  employed  by 
Commerce  Union  Bank  here  in  Nashville.   I  think  he  was  one  of  their 
executive  vice  presidents.   As  you  know  he  had  run  against  Howard 
Baker  in  a  Republican  primary  a  few  years  before.   I  believe  it  was 


Ken  that  had  the  idea  that  I  might  be  available  to  serve  in  some  cab- 
inet position  in  the  governor's  administration.   And  then  I  believe 
that  was  seconded  in  Alf  Adams,  who  as  I  mentioned  earlier  had  been 
Davidson  County's  campaign  manager.   So  that  lead  to  my  having  an 
interview  with  Governor  Dunn,  rather  Governor-elect  Dunn.   I  guess  I 
must  have  had  at  least  two  interviews  with  him.   One  in  the  old  State 
Office  Building.   I  think  another  interview  was  in  the  top  floor  of 
the  Quality  Court  Motel  that  is  out  close  to  the  Interstate-- just 
across  the  river  in  East  Nashville.   Preliminary  to  that  I  believe  I 
had  an  initial  screening  interview  with  Lamar  Alexander,  who  had  been 
his  campaign  manager. 

In  the  general  election? 

That's  right. 

What  connection  had  you  had  previously 

with  Ken  Roberts? 

Our  law  firm  had  represented  Commerce 

Union  Bank  at  the  time  that  I  joined 
it.   So  I  had  been  exposed  to  Ken  Roberts  primarily  as  a  result  of 
our  representation  of  the  bank.   I  am  not  sure  when  he  came  to  work 
at  Commerce  Union.   He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Wall  &  Wall  law  firm 
here  in  Nashville.   I  would  guess  at  the  time  of  the  Dunn  campaign  he 
probably  had  worked  for  the  Commerce  Union  about  a  year. 

Shortly  after  the  governor  was  elected  before  he  took  office,  I 
think  Ken  was  offered  a  job  with  the  Bank  of  Richmond  and  he  made  the 
decision  to  leave.   I  believe  he  left  probably  early  in  May  of  1971. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HIPPE: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  HIPPE: 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  he  still  there? 

MR.  HIPPE:  He  has  come  back  to  Nashville  in  the 

last  year  from  that  bank  in  Richmond 
and  is  now  president  of  First  Ampian  Corporation  of  First  American 
National  Bank  here  in  Nashville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  I  still  have  his  address  in 

Richmond. 
MR.  HIPPE:  He's  been  back  here  for  six  months. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  function  was  he  performing  at  this 

time  other  than  collecting  and  recom- 
mending people  for  appointments. 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  am  not  sure  if  he  had  any  formal  role 

or  not.   I  think  he  supported  Governor 
Dunn  very  much  in  the  election.   I  don't  know  to  whom  he  suggested 
my  name.   Apparently  he  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  connection  did  you  have  with  Alf 

Adams  before  this  time. 
MR.  HIPPE:  I've  known  various  members  of  the  Adams 

family  ever   since  I  first  came  to 
Vanderbilt.   I  don't  know  if  you  know  that  much  about  the  Adams 
family,  or  if  you've  gotten  involved  with  them,  but  they  were  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  brothers  who  were  all  good  solid  successful  people.   Alf 's 
father,  Stancil  Adams,  was  one  of  the  seven.   Another  was  David  P. 
Adams,  who  had  several  children,  one  of  which  was  my  contemporary  at 
Vanderbilt,  Bill  Adams.   In  the  Alf  family  there  was  a  John  and  Ben 
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Adams  who  were  both  at  Vanderbilt  at  the  same  time  I  was.   Alf  is  a 
few  years  ahead  of  me.   So  I  just  have  known  the  Adams  family  here 
in  Nashville  and  I  am  sure  I  had  some  encounters  with  Alf  practicing 
law.   I  probably  worked  more  closely  with  him  in  the  Dunn  campaign 
than  I  had  anything  previously. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  remember  about  your  inter- 

views with  Governor-Elect  Dunn?   What 
impression  did  you  get  of  him  at  the  time?  What  information  did  he 
seem  to  want  from  you? 
MR.  HIPPE :  My  impression  of  Governor  Dunn  is  that 

it  was  consistent  that  you  were  very 
much  impressed  when  you  were  talking  with  him.   I  think  he'll  ac- 
knowledge that  that  is  one  of  his  stronger  points  in  terms  of  cam- 
paigning.  If  he  could  talk  to  someone  on  a  one  on  one  basis  he  was 
most  effective.   He  really  did  have  a  certain  magic  about  him,  I 
thought.   He  came  across  as  being  very  sincere  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  doing  a  real  good  job  in  trying  to  get  the  best  people  he 
could  to  do  the  best  job  possible.   I  don't  really  recall  him  asking 
me  a  great  deal  about  my  personal  situation.   I  felt  like  he  was 
well  briefed  about  me  at  the  time  we  visited.   He,  I  think,  was  more 
interested  and  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  trying  to  do  a  better  job 
of  attracting  people  to  come  with  him  in  state  government.   I  don't 
believe  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  have  used  the  word  that  is  not 

unusual  in  describing  Winfield  Dunn, 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  define  itself.   You  say  that  he  had  some  kind 
of  magic  in  dealing  with  people.   Can  you  be  specific  enough  to  say 
why  you  feel  that  way?   Was  it  any  specific  act  or  characteristic  of 
his  or  a  combination  of  them? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  would  think  it  is  probably  just  a 

combination  of  a  number  of  qualities. 
But  there  was  a  certain  excitement  in  meeting  the  man  and  discussing 
things  with  him.   He's  probably  one  of  the  best  motivators   that  I 
have  ever  encountered.   I  remember  hearing  one  of  his  staff  members 
remark  at  one  time  that  he  just  looked  forward  to  coming  to  work  in 
the  morning.   He  couldn't  wait  to  get  to  work.   He  enjoyed  it.   He 
had  been--this  particular  individual—had  been  in  private  law  prac- 
tice and  in  a  corporate  law  practice  and  had  been  around  capable 
people  all  of  his  life,  but  he  had  never  met  anybody  quite  like  the 
Governor  in  terms  of  motivating  you  to  the  point  where  you  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  trying  to  do  something  and  making  a  contribution. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  who  did  the  background 

studies  for  him  about  you? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  do  not.   I  would  guess  he  relied  on 

the  recommendation  by  Ken  Roberts  and 
A  If  Adams.   I  don't  know  who  else. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  reservations  about 

going  to  work  for  the  administration? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Well,  I  think  that  the  reservations 

that  I  had:  (1)  I  wanted  to  be  com- 
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fortable  in  dealing  with  the  situation  that  was  after  integrity.   It 
didn't  take  me  long  at  all  to  be  assured  that  that  was  the  case  with 
Governor  Dunn.   I  forget  now  who  all  I  may  have  talked  to  about  him. 
But  I  know  during  the  campaign  itself  we  got  endorsements  of  him  even 
from  back  to  Mississippi  where  he  had  grown  up.   So  I  felt  like  there 
would  not  be  any  questions  about  his  integrity  or  any  problems  along 
those  lines.   I  had  some  reservations  about  going  into  a  political 
enviornment  in  terms  of  what  that  meant  with  regard  to  personnel, 
hiring  personnel,  whatever  might  be  involved  later.   I  had  some 
reservations  about  being  comfortable  at  whatever  job  I  was  in  that 
would  not  create  a  conflict  in  terms  of  the  clients  that  we  had 
represented  or  clients  we  might  represent  in  the  future  as  far  as 
the  law  firm  goes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  satisfied  after  thinking  it 

over  that  there  would  be  no  conflict 
regarding  clients? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Initially  there  was  some  suggestion 

made  about  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Insurance.  I  just  was  not  interested  in  that  at  all  because  we 
had  represented  several  insurance  companies  and  still  do.  I  think 
the  Office  of  Insurance  regulates  small  loans  to  business  and  that 
made  me  a  little  uneasy  in  terms  of  the  work  I  had  done  previously 
and  in  terms  of  what  probably  I  would  be  doing  later.  When  the 
Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration  position  was  mentioned, 
that  had  a  lot  of  attraction  since  it  essentially  was  an  administra- 
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tive  job  since  I  wouldn't  be  involved  in  anything,  but  just  within 
state  government.   That  didn't  involve  any  conflict  of  any  kind. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  some  reservations  about  the 

matter  of  being  free  to  hire  people.   I 
gather  that  you  were  concerned  that  there  might  be  political  inter- 
vention in  the  process  of  hiring  the  best  people.   Did  you  find  any 
examples  of  that?   Or  what  was  the  situation  you  found  when  you 
became  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration? 
MR.  HIPPE :  My  recollection  now,  Charles,  is  that 

I  had  no  problems  of  any  kind  in  that 
area.   I  think[there  are]  probably  two  reasons:  one  is  that  to  a 
large  degree  the  staff  of  the  department  was  somewhat  professional 
and  particularly  in  the  budget  area  and  in  the  accounting  area,  com- 
puter area,  that  require  people  with  certain  qualifications.   We  did 
have  initially  in  the  department  the  Public  Works  Division.   We 
eventually  reorganized  that  and  put  that  in  the  General  Services 
Department.   There  were  some  people  found  in  that  department  who  held 
jobs  under  prior  administrations  as  a  result  of  their  political  situ- 
ation. (  The  initial  individual  that  we  put  in  as  head  of  the  Public 
Works  Division  was  an  applicant  that  came  in  off  the  street  and  he 
just  didn't  seem  to  have  the  qualifications.   He  was  replaced  after 
six  months  or  a  year  or  so  with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Will 
Rogers  who  had  been  active  in  the  governor's  campaign.   But  he  was  an 
outstandingly  well  qualified  individual  and  did  a  fine  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  felt  then  as  Commissioner  you  had 
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freedom  to  select  the  most  qualified 
people  without  any  intervention? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  start  your  work  as  Commis- 

sioner of  Finance  and  Administration? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  believe  that  Robin  Beard  and  I  were 

two  of  the  later  appointments  made.   I 
remember  there  was  an  article  in  one  of  the  newspapers  here  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  cinch.   I  would  be  appointed  so  that  there 
would  be  somebody  to  sign  the  checks--the  warrants—that  the  state 
uses.   I  think  there  was  a  headline  about  "Beard  and  Hippe"  or 
"Bearded  Hippe(laughter)  Appointed".   So  I  don't  think  I  started 
until  the  governor  was  sworn  in.   We  had  several  liaison  visits  with 
Commissioner  Harlan  Matthews  and  his  staff  prior  to  that  time.   I 
guess  it  carried  over  four  weeks  or  so.   We  would  go  up  and  on  two  or  ' 
three  occasions  visit  with  his  staff  and  review  the  budget,  because 
Governor  Dunn  was  coming  right  in  the  middle  of  finalization  of  the 
budget  that  had  already  been  initiated  by  a  prior  administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  cooperation  did  you  have 

from  Commissioner  Matthews'  office? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  thought  excellent  cooperation.   I 

guess  I  ought  to  back  up.   When  you 
were  asking  earlier  too  about  who  else  the  governor  may  have  talked 
to  about  my  qualifications,  and  it  was  suggested  that  I  consider  the 
Finance  and  Administration  position  I  spent  a  reasonable  amount  of 
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time  talking  with  Louie  Donelson,  a  Memphis  attorney.   And  I  think 
it  may  be  as  a  result  of  my  visit  with  Louie  that  he  probably  had 
some  discussions  with  the  governor  too  about  how  well  suited  I  might 
be  for  this  particular  job.   I  think  the  Governor  had  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence in  him  (Louie  Donelson)  as  someone  outside  of  government 
particularly  related  to  matters  of  finance  and  budget. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  acquainted  with  Louie  Donelson 

before  1970? 
MR.  HIPPE:  No.   I  knew  his  law  firm  by  reputation, 

but  I  did  not  know  him  personally.   In 
addition  there  may  have  been  another  individual  that  was  involved  in 
the  liaison  visit  we  had  with  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Adminis- 
tration.  Another  individual  he  may  have  talked  to  would  have  been 
Senator  Leonard  Dunavant  from  Millington.   I  guess  at  that  time  he 
was  still  in  the  House  of  Representatives.   He  was  quite  knowledgeable 
about  the  state  budget  process  and  matters  of  finance.   My  guess  is 
that  the  governor  may  have  talked  with  him  also. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  first  came  in  as  Commissioner, 

what  situation  did  you  find? 
MR.  HIPPE:  The  initial  problem  that  we  had  was 

getting  right  into  the  budget  which  had 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature.   I  think  the  Governor  had  until 
possibly  the  first  of  March  for  that  particular  budget  presentation. 
So  he  had  about  six  weeks,  I  guess,  to  get  it  ready.   I  think  we 
initiated  public  hearings  within  a  week  or  so  after  the  Governor  was 
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sworn  in. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  particular  changes 

you  wanted  to  see  made  in  the  budget? 
MR.  HIPPE :  We  could  see  a  lot  of  things  during  the 

period  that  I  was  commissioner.   The 
initial  things  that  we  started  with  were  that  we  had  public  hearings 
prior  to  finalizing  the  budget.   In  order  to  get  as  much  input  as  we 
could  particularly  from  the  legislative  side,  we  wanted  to  get  what- 
ever ideas  that  they  might  have  in  terms  of  what  direction  the  budget 
might  take.   So  that  was  an  initial  change  that  we  implemented. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  had  the  difficulty  of  dealing 

with  a  legislature  dominated  by  the 
Democratic  Party.   Did  this  influence  the  decision  to  seek  more 
input  from  the  legislature? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Well,  we  tried  real  hard  to  get  as 

many  ideas  as  we  could  to  formulate  the 
budget  regardless  of  whether  it  might  come  from--the  Democratic  side 
or  the  Republican  side.   I  think  we  felt  like  in  order  for  the  de- 
partment to  be  effective  we  needed  to  have  as  much  non-partisan  type 
of  dialogue—everybody  involved  in  budget  process—as  possible. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  flexibility  did  you  have  in 

the  budgetary  situation  before  final 
approval?  I  know  that  you  came  in  and  inherited  some  limitations. 
MR.  HIPPE:  Of  course,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 

of  flexibility  in  any  particular  year's 
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budget  in  terms  of  total  dollars.   Programs  that  had  been  commenced 
earlier--it  is  very  very  difficult  to  curtail  those  programs  or  to 
eliminate  them.   There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about  zero  based 
budget.   It  was  in  Grove,  McMinn  and  Turley,  but  it  involved  more 
rhetoric  than  substance  to  it  and  it  was  popular  in  Georgia.   We  had 
looked  at  it  and  decided  it  didn't  accomplish  a  great  deal.   What 
you  had  to  do  was  each  year  look  as  best  you  could  at  how  you  de- 
scribed the  budget  process  and  try  to  balance  your  ongoing  programs 
against  your  new  needs  that  may  develop  and  the  availability  of  new 
revenue.   Along  those  lines  were  the  first  problems  the  governor 
faced  putting  together  some  sort  of  tax  package  proposal. 

Governor  Ellington  had  indicated  in  the  final  months  of  his 
administration  some  tax  increase  would  probably  be  necessary.   It 
became  very  apparent  when  Governor  Dunn  came  in  that  a  tax  increase 
was  imperative  for  the  next  fiscal  year.   There  was  some  difficulty 
even  in  getting  through  the  last  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  that 
concluded  in  the  year  of  '71. 

So  in  addition  to  looking  at  what  was  merited  in  the  way  of 
expenditures,  a  lot  of  time  was  devoted  to  having  dialogue  with  the 
General  Assembly  and  others  to  try  to  come  up  with  some  viable  tax 
package.   I  forget  now  all  the  alternatives  that  were  suggested.   We 
got  a  lot  of  good  assistance,  I  thought,  from  Dr.  Ken  Quindry ♦Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  in  terms  of  what  types  of  revenue  measures  were 
available  to  state  governments. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  feeling  did  you  develop  as  this 
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consideration  went  on  about  the  need 
for  increased  income  for  the  state? 
MR.  HIPPE :  It  never  has  been  clear  to  me  why  this 

is  true,  but  apparently  particularly 
in  times  of  inflation,  your  expenditures  in  state  government --maybe 
in  government  generally—are  more  affected  by  inflation  and  increase 
higher  than  the  general  economy. 

Tennessee  had  what  is  known  as  an  inelastic  tax  base  in  the 
sense  that  as  the  economy  or  as  inflation  grows  the  tax  base  does  not 
grow  accordingly.   I  believe  now,  it  is  probably  depending  on  about 
50%  of  its  revenue  on  the  sales  tax.   There  are  other  revenue  sources 
also  none  of  which  are  considered  generally  by  experts  in  the  field 
to  be  as  desirable  or  as  elastic  as  say  personal  income  tax  which 
apparently  has  a  lot  more  elasticity  than  these  other  revenue  re- 
sources. 

That  is  a  former  campaign  issue  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  Dunn/ 
Hooker  campaign.   At  the  last  leg  of  the  campaign,  both  candidates 
had  been  backed  into  a  corner  and  forced  to  take  a  position  that  they 
did  not  advocate  the  broad  based  personal  income  tax. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  that  that  has  been  viewed  as 

politically  necessary  for  a  long  time 
in  Tennessee  that  serious  candidates  for  office  take  a  position 
against  it.   As  a  person  involved  in  the  financial  management  of  the 
state,  what  opinion  did  you  develop  about  the  desirability,  or  lack 
of  it,  of  a  personal  income  tax? 
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MR.  HIPPE :  As  I  mentioned  before  it  is  supposedly- 

more  responsive  to  economic  growth 
than  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  so  that  presumably  is  a  plus  in 
the  sense  that  as  prices  go  up  or  the  economy  grows  and  as  more 
services  may  be  demanded  of  government  including  state  government 
that  that  type  of  tax  is  likely  to  grow  faster  than  what  we  presently 
have.   In  addition,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  arguments  made  that  that  is  a  fairer  tax  in  that  those  who 
earn  income  pay  the  tax.   Whereas  the  sales  tax,  for  example,  probably 
those  who  do  not  earn  much  income  have  to  spend  what  they  have  are 
sharing  a  greater  proportional  burden  of  the  tax.   So  the  two  argu- 
ments are:  income  tax  is  more  elastic,  has  more  growth,  and  more 
response  to  the  change  in  the  economy  and  is  a  fairer  tax  are  fairly 
valid  arguments. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  political  realities  aside,  purely 

as  an  administrator,  would  you  have  had 
any  objection  to  a  state  personal  income  tax? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  think  if  it  were  structured  in  some 

way  as  to  be  tied  to  federal  tax  so 
that  there  would  not  be  a  lot  of  duplication  of  computations  made-- 
that  sort  of  thing--I  would  guess  because  we  wouldn't  bother  to  col- 
lect the  tax  at  all,  it  could  be  administered  fairly  efficiently. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  any  states  do  it  that  way,  that  is 

tied  to  the  federal  income  tax? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Charles,  I  don't  know.   That  was  some- 
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thing  that  we  just  didn't  take  a  hard 
look  at  because  it  just  wasn't  a  possibility  that  was  considered. 
As  you  know,  there  are  possible  legal  restraints  too  on  a  broad- 
based  personal  income  tax  in  the  Constitution. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  considering  the  state  Constitution 

and  political  realities  that  was  sim- 
ply hypothetical  for  your  administration.   You  had  to  get  along  as 
well  as  you  could  without  it.   What  other  alternatives  did  you  pre- 
fer in  regard  to  increased  income  for  the  state? 

MR.  HIPPE :  In  terms  of  dollars  or  where  the  sig- 

nificant dollars  would  come  from,  you 
had  to  look  at  the  sales  tax.   I  believe  at  that  time  the  state  sales 
tax  was  3%  and  local  governments  were  permitted  to  have  a  local  sales 
tax  not  to  exceed  50%  of  the  state  sales  tax.   A  lot  of  counties  had 
4  1/2%  effective  combined  tax.   What  Governor  Dunn  finally  recom- 
mended and  what  the  General  Assembly  went  along  with  was  an  increase 
in  the  state  tax  of  1/2  of  1%  which  brought  the  major  urban  counties 
up  to  a  combined  5%  tax.   Theoretically,  the  counties  could  have 
added  another  1/4  of  1%.   I  don't  know  if  any  of  them  did  that.   So 
it  went  from  4  1/2  to  5. 

The  other  thing  that  was  looked  at  was  the  corporate  income 
tax—corporate  excise  tax.   It  was  increased  17o  from  5%   to  6%  I 
think.   One  of  the  major  reforms  in  taxation,  and  it  was  highly 
recommended  from  several  sources,  was  to  extend  the  type  of  activ- 
ities covered  by  the  sales  tax  to  what  they  call  the  casual  sale  of 
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certain  particular  items  that  could  be  enforced- -mainly  automobiles. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  there  was  a  great  loophole  in  that  used  cars 
that  may  be  taken  in  in  trade  on  a  new  automobile  were  being  held 
by  some  dealers  possibly  in  the  name  of  the  former  owner.   Then  when 
they  were  sold  to  somebody,  they  just  simply  transferred  the  title 
direct  from  the  former  owner  to  the  new  owner.   And  it  was  never 
apparent  that  this  was  a  sale  by  a  dealer  and  no  tax  was  paid  on 
that  transaction  possibly.   So  in  order  to  be  sure  that  that  loophole 
was  closed  and  also  probably  to  pick  some  additional  revenue  we  could 
extend  the  tax  to  these  casual  sales  and  that  was  done.   I  think  that 
resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  of  revenue  for  the  state.   I  would 
guess  on  the  order  of  5  to  10  million  dollars  a  year.   I  don't  think 
we  ever  knew  exactly. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  greatest  need  for  more 

money  that  you  had?  What  category  did 
you  see  the  greatest  need  in? 
MR.  HIPPE :  The  governor  pretty  well  knew  exactly 

where  the  priorities  would  be.   I  think 
if  you ■ look  back  at  what  was  actually  done  in  the  two  budgets  that  I 
was  involved,  particularly  the  medical  school  in  Memphis,  quite  a  bit 
of  money  was  added  to  the  budget.   I  think  when  he  came  in  there  was 
some  discussion  about  even  the  possibility  of  it  losing  its  accred- 
itation because  it  had  not  received  the  financial  support  it  had  in 
the  past.   But  that  is  not  a  lot  of  total  dollars.   I'd  say  that 
those  two  budgets  increased  state  appropriations  by  about  507o. 
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As  you  may  recall  also  when  he  first  came  into  office,  there 
was  a  lot  of  controversy  about  the  condition  of  various  mental  health 
facilities  across  the  state.   During  his  administration  he  did  sub- 
stantually  increase  the  funding  for  the  mental  health  department.   I 
guess   that  is  one  of  the  few  areas,  that  and  education  generally, 
in  which  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  federal  support.   At  that  par- 
ticular time  it  had  not  gotten  into  providing  a  lot  of  support  for 
the  mental  health  area. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  role  in  getting  the 

sales  tax  increase  passed? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I'm  sure  I  must  have  made  some  presen- 

tations to  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.   I'm  sure  I  had  dialogue  with  the  leadership  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate.   There  were  taxes  kept—particularly  the 
sales  tax  increases  which  were  temporary.   I  think  the  decisions 
were  to  look  at  the  budget  first  and  if  they  warrented  expenditure 
of  the  types  of  money  we  were  talking  about  then  they  would  approve 
the  tax  increase  for  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  it  is  in  the  record,  but  do  you 

remember  the  month  when  the  sales  tax 
increase  1/2  cent  was  passed? 
MR.  HIPPE:  My  recollection  is  that  the  first 

year  of  the  Dunn  Administration  the 
first  budget.   I  am  in  the  naval  reserve  and  I  only  have  to  put  in 
two  weeks  active  duty.   It  was  then  the  fiscal  year  running  from 
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July  1  to  June  30th.   I  was  scheduled  to  go  on  two  weeks  active  duty 
sometime  between  April  and  June  of  '71.   I  kept  having  to  put  it  off 
because  the  legislature  continued  in  session.   The  last  thing  they 
did  was  to  approve  the  budget  and  the  tax  package  to  go  with  it.   My 
guess  is  that  it  was  probably  in  the  first  week  in  June  that  they 
finally  approved  the  budget  and  finally  approved  the  revenues  part. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Had  you  already  planned  the  use  of 

that  money  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Of  course,  that  was  for  fiscal  '72-- 

that  was  the  budget  for  fiscal  '72. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Seventy-one  and  seventy-two? 

MR.  HIPPE:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  must  have  made  some  estimates  about 

the  income  that  the  state  would  re- 
ceive from  this.   Do  you  remember  how  close  the  total  was  to  your 
guess? 
MR.  HIPPE:  The  revenue  actually  collected—let '  s 

say  in  fiscal  '71  and  ' 72--exceeded 
the  estimates  by  a  fairly  considerable  amount.   I  think  primarily 
because  there  was  significant  upturn  in  sales  tax  collections  from 
the  day  Governor  Dunn  took  office.   The  increase  over  the  prior 
year  the  same  month  was  running  almost  consistently  for  about  two 
years  in  double  figures. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  attribute  that  to  improving 

economy  or  anything  in  tax  collection? 
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MR.  HIPPE:  I  think  you  would  have  to  attribute 

most  of  it  to  the  economic  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand  I  think  you  have  to  give  Commissioner  Tidwell  some 
credit.   He  had  a  background  in  tax  matters  which  was  quite  profes- 
sional.  He  had  devoted  his  entire  life  to  it.   I  think  politics  of 
the  tax  collections  and  Commissioner  Tidwell 's  professionalism  un- 
doubdledly  increased  the  amount  of  taxes  that  were  collected,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  pinpoint  exactly  how  much  an  increase  you  attribute 
to  that  and  how  much  to  the  economy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know,  it  has  been  said  afterwards 

to  some  degree  that  success  financial- 
ly in  the  Dunn  Administration  was  the  result  of  the  stable  economic 
situation.   How  correct  would  you  suppose  that  is? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Well  I  am  sure  it  benefited  from  the 

general  economic  conditions,  but  it 
also  benefited  from  vigorous  tax  collection  policies,  I  think.   He 
also  benefited  from  the  Governor's  study  on  cost  control.   That  was 
also  known  as  the  Jarman  Study.   I  remember  at  the  time  that  group 
came  in  and  made  their  study  and  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  local 
papers  said  he  would  be  stunned  if  as  much  as  107o  was  implemented. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  was  implemented,  but  I  think  it  was 
on  the  order  of  60  or  70  or  807o.   Some  of  the  dollar  savings  were 
turned  around  and  reinvested  and  hopefully  in  improved  service,  but 
some  of  the  dollar  savings  were  quite  significant. 

I  know  one  particular  area,  one  of  the  men  on  the  cost  study 
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group  was  an  insurance  specialist  and  apparently  had  been  hired  by 
Genesco  to  help  them  work  out  their  casualty  insurance  program  for 
all  of  their  real  estate  holdings  all  over  the  country.   He  had 
worked  out  a  modified  self -insurance  program  for  them  but  it  had 
casualty  insurance  to  cover  major  disaster.   But  you  can  have  proper 
actuarial  methods  because  they  had  a  large  deductible.   He  did  the 
same  for  the  state  of  Tennessee  which  apparently  owned  slightly  more 
real  estate  than  Genesco  did  in  the  stated  time.   And  the  savings 
from  the  insurance  premiums  alone  from  that  program  was  over  a 
million  dollars  cash. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  if  anyone  kept  up  with 

the  total  percentage  of  the  Jarman 
report  that  was  implemented  and  the  savings  achieved? 
MR.  HIPPE :  The  individual,  who  ended  up  being 

sort  of  the  coordinator  of  that  was 
Bob  Brady.   He  had  been  the  budget  chief  and  he  came  with  the  desire 
of  doing  something  a  little  bit  different.   So  the  Governor  I  think 
convinced  him  that  maybe  he  ought  to  take  the  job  of  trying  to 
coordinate  the  implementation  and  monitor  the  implementation  of  the 
Jarman  Studies  recommendation.   I  don't  know  where  Bob  is  now.   He 
left  the  state  government  and  went  down  to  Georgia.   I  think  his 
wife  was  from  Georgia—probably  sometime  in  '72  or  '73. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  do  you  know  when  the  Jar- 

man report  was  brought  in? 
MR.  HIPPE:  They  say  the  group  was  appointed  just 
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shortly  after  Governor  Dunn  took  office  and  they  were  working  I 
think,  within  a  matter  of  months  after  he  took  office.   One  of  the 
problems  that  the  Governor  had  in  developing  the  tax  package  was 
there  were  some  comments  being  made  by  the  study  group  that  they  were 
going  to  save  so  much  money  and  the  Governor  was  trying  to  raise 
taxes  and  it  made  it  a  little  bit  difficult  for  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I'm  sure  there  are  some  legis- 

lators who  would  think  of  any  excuse 
or  perhaps  any  reason  not  to  give  a  tax  increase.   I  remember  that 
was  one.   Before  you  saw  the  report,  what  was  your  reaction  to  the 
Jarman  Commission  Study?   Did  you  approve  of  it? 
MR.  HIPPE :  Well,  I  think  it  was  promoted  primarily 

by  Mr.  Saltus,  who  put  this  thing  to- 
gether.  They  had  done  it  for  a  number  of  states.   I  really  think 
it  was  beneficial.   I  think  it  was  a  means  of  bringing  together  a 
lot  of  ideas  and  being  able  to  take  a  look  at  them--a  catalyst  for 
getting  things  done.   A  lot  of  recommendations  came  from  within  the 
state  government.   They  didn't  all  come  from  business  men  making  the 
study.   I  think  in  some  departments  maybe  almost  1007o  of  the  recom- 
mendations came  from  within  state  government.   A  lot  of  the  recom- 
mendations came  from  the  Governor's  own  commission.   A  lot  did  come 
from  these  outside  businessmen.   I  think  overall  it  was  very  worth- 
while. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  know  anyone  who  felt,  at  least 

at  the  beginning,  that  it  might  not 
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have  any  practical  value  and  that  it  was  mainly  an  attempt  to  do 
something  for  Maxey  Jarman,  considering  his  criticism  of  the  governor? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  don't  think  anybody,  that  I  am  aware 

of,  ever  felt  like  that  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  benefit.   As  you  mentioned  some  politics  was  unfortu- 
nately injected  into  it.   It  may  have  detracted  from  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  received.   I  expect  the  problems  that  the  governor 
may  have  had  in  getting  a  tax  package  approved  was  also  necessary 
and  it  may  have  again  dampened  enthusiasm  a  little  bit  for  what  the 
group  was  doing,  but  I  don't  think  it  in  any  way  inhibited  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations.   Again,  any  recommendations 
that  were  for  it  simply  had  come  from  the  Governor's  commissioners 
and  they  were  going  to  do  it  anyway. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  governor  might  have  done  again, 
maybe  it  was  because  of  the  little  political  under  currents  involved 
in  it,  would  have  been  to  have  gotten  more  public  recognition  of 
what  was  done  in  terms  of  the  implementation.   They  probably  could 
have  had  a  press  release  once  a  week  or  something  significant  change 
that  was  made  in  state  government  as  a  result  of  that  study  or 
resulted  in  some  suggestions  from  within  the  administration  that 
had  some  real  economic  impact  or  some  significant  increase  in  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  government. 

I  just  don't  think  he  was  oriented  that  way.  He  was  not  really 
trying  to  get  a  pat  on  the  back  every  week  and  he  just  wasn't  geared 
in  his  public  relations  effort  to  dramatize  that  sort  of  thing  which 
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I  think  he  very  easily  could  have  done. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  would  have  been  an  opportunity 

to  turn  out  a  good  deal  of  favorable 
copy  without  things  actually  being  done.   Again,  this  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  perhaps  particularly  early  in  the  administration  that 
the  governor  and  those  around  him  were  very  modest  about  what  they 
were  doing. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Hippe ,  in  the  previous  interview  we  dis- 

cussed your  work  generally  as  Commissioner  of 
Finance  and  Administration  in  Winfield  Dunn's  cabinet.  I'd  like  to  get 
into  a  few  considerations  about  that  now.  Can  you  tell  something  about 
your  experience  in  cabinet  meetings?  How  were  they  conducted?  How  did 
you  prepare  for  them? 

MR.  HIPPE:  I  guess  the  Commission  of  Finance  and  Adminis- 

tration position  was  somewhat  unique  in  that  it 
was  the  only  commissioner's  position  which  was  also  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernor's staff.   As  you  know,  the  office  during  all  this  period  of  time 
was  in  the  capitol  and  consequently  that  particular  commissioner  was 
closer  physically  to  the  governor  than  any  other.   The  staff  meetings 
generally,  as  I  recall,  were  fairly  informal.   I  don't  recall  any  sort  of 
highly  structured  agenda  or  anything  like  that.   Of  course — the  lapse  of 
time — I  don't  remember  whether  they  were  held  every  morning  or  whether 
they  were  scheduled  once  a  week.   I  really  don't  remember  the  frequency. 
They  did  occur  fairly  frequently  and  various  matters  would  be  discussed. 
I  generally  tried  to  limit  my  input  and  my  comments  to  things  pertinent 


to  what  I  was  doing — mainly  anything  that  affected  the  general  operation 
of  state  government  in  terms  of  delivered  service,  the  allocation  of  rev- 
enues as  to  what  the  priorities  were.   Of  course,  the  governor  was  con- 
cerned with  a  lot  more  than  just  running  the  state.   He  might  have  legis- 
lative problems.   No  fault  insurance,  for  example,  was  one  program  that 
he  proposed  for  the  General  Assembly. 

I  just  didn't  become  involved  in  that  at  all.   I  felt  like  I  had 
enough  to  do  in  the  area  that  I  was  concerned  with.   So  I  was  very  pas- 
sive, I  guess,  when  those  sorts  of  matters  were  discussed. 

Also  in  terms  of  political  considerations  I  again  didn't  feel  like 
I  was  very  expert  in  that  area  and  didn't  offer  a  great  deal  of  advice. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  travel?   Did  you  need  to  get  around 

the  state  any  in  your  work  as  commissioner? 
MR.  HIPPE:  One  of  the  regrets  that  I  have,  I  think,  is 

that  I  didn't  travel  more.   I  just  wasn't  real- 
ly able  to.   I  didn't  have  the  time  to  do  it.   It  was  an  extremely  time 
consuming  job. 

I  think  my  wife  exaggerates  every  time  she  tells  it.   Every  time  she 
tells  it  she  says  that  the  first  sixty  days  and  the  first  ninety  days  I 
worked  for  the  state  I  never  came  home  to  supper — never!   And  that  in- 
cluded Saturdays  and  Sundays.   So  it  was  a  very  time  consuming  job. 
Particularly  for  someone  with  my  background  although  I  had  studied  eco- 
nomics at  Vanderbilt .   Except  some  are  comfortable  with  numbers  and 
things  of  that  sort,  I  certainly  was  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  budget 
process. 
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I  really  couldn't  have  taken  the  job  if  I  hadn't  been  satisfied  ini- 
tially and  of  course  was  very  pleased  after  I  got  into  state  government 
with  the  quality  of  the  budget  staff  that  had  been  put  together  by  Harlan 
Matthews  that  were  highly  competent .   Jerry  Adams  and  Jerry  Lee  and  all 
the  members  of  the  budget  staff  were  really  very,  very  capable  people. 
They  did  a  real  real  fine  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  describe  a  typical  work  day?  There 

probably  isn't  actually  such  a  thing,  but  can 
you  sort  of  construct  one  that  would  be  reasonably  representative? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Due  to  the  passage  of  time  makes  it  a  little 

difficult,  but  I'll  [try].   We  started  to  work 
at  8:06  in  the  morning  and  I  think  quite  often  we  would  start  with  a  staff 
meeting  in  the  governor's  office,  probably  say  at  8:30.   That  might  last 
for  an  hour  or  so.   Then  we  would  come  back  to  my  office  and  handle  routine 
correspondence,  but  most  of  the  time.  .  .  And  again,  I  was  just  in  that 
position  from  say  mid-January  of  '71  to  May  1st  of  '73.   Most  of  the  time 
I  was  concerned  with  either  implementing  the  budget  or  getting  it  approved. 
You  really  get  started  on  the  next  budget  because  it  is  an  annual  process. 
Also  one  of  the  things  we  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  was  trying  to 
make  some  determination  as  to  what  to  do  about  computers  in  state  govern- 
ment.  By  the  time  Governor  Dunn  came  in,  there  were  four  or  five  or  six 
major  computer  systems  compartmentalized.   Each  department  had  its  own 
separate  computer  system.   There  were  several  requests  in  for  more  com- 
puters for  other  departments  that  felt  that  they  had  to  have  a  computer 
because  everyone  else  had  a  computer.   That  was  one  of  the  things  that 


was  studied  by  the  Jarman  committee  as  to  how  to  approach  the  computer 
service  in  state  government.   We  ended  up  with  a  contract  with  an  ac- 
counting firm.   I  believe  it  was  Arthur  Anderson  that  made  a  very  de- 
tailed study  of  what  needed  to  be  done  relative  to  computer  service. 

We  were  trying  very  hard  to  retain  the  services  of  a  highly  competent 
person  in  the  area  of  computers.   I  spent  a  lot  of  time  interviewing 
people — a  great  deal  of  time — trying  to  find  somebody  qualified  who  was 
not  biased  in  favor  of  one  particular  supplier  of  computer  hardware.   We 
finally  did  find  somebody  with  the  Borne  Organization  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington because  they,  at  that  time,  had  gone  through  substantial  cutbacks. 
So  a  great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  that. 

Lunch  we  would  normally  eat  from  about  12:00  to  1:30.   I  just  really 
can't  give  you  a  very  good  routine.   I  expect  in  terms  of  generally  what 
we  were  doing  I  could,  but  I  can't  give  you  a  good  idea  of  what  a  typical 
day  was  like.   Sometimes  you  would  come  back  from  lunch  and  the  lights 
would  be  set  up  and  you'd  have  to  be  interviewed  by  the  news  media.   And 
you  would  wonder  what  you  were  doing  that  was  news  worthy.   Sometimes  we 
couldn't  understand  why  they  would  pick  out  one  particular  current  of 
being  news  worthy  and  then  some  things  they  didn't  pay  any  attention  at 
all.   You  just  never  knew  when  something  was  going  to  be  of  interest. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  deal  with  this?   Did  you  have  any- 

one on  the  staff  that  generally  handled  that? 
Or  did  you  try  to  deal  with  the  media  yourself? 

MR.  HIPPE:  We  didn't  have  anybody  within  the  department 

that  could  handle  that.   We  just  had  to  deal 
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with  them  directly.   I  think  initially,  I  didn't  know  exactly  how  to 
handle  the  news  media.   We  tried  to  deal  with  them  through  the  Ralph 
Griffith's  office  who,  I  guess,  was  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the 
governor  generally.   That  developed  to  be  not  too  satisfactory.   So  after 
a  few  months  if  any  reporters  had  any  questions  or  wanted  interviews  we 
would  just  simply  go  ahead  and  give  it  to  them.   There  was  no  plan  for  a 
public  relations  program  of  any  kind  within  the  department. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  make  any  changes  in  the  size  of  staff — 

your  increase  or  deduction — while  you  were  there? 
MR.  HIPPE:  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  did  partly  as  a  re- 

sult of  the  governor's  study  on  cost  control, 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  to  take  out  some 
parts  of  the  department  and  put  it  in  the  newly  organized  General  Services 
Department  of  the  Public  Works  Division.   Public  Works  involved  primarily 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  in  the  downtown  Nashville  area.   We  did 
add  a  new  department,  a  new  division  to  the  new  department,  which  was 
called  financial  management.   I  think  you  have  interviewed  Marshall  Brown 
and  that  is  the  area  that  he  worked  in  initially.  We  did  this  once  the 
decision  was  made  to  go  the  centralized  approach  to  computers.   Substan- 
tially, this  increased  the  number  of  personnel  employed  by  the  department 
of  the  computer  area  although  I  believe  that  most  of  that  increase  came 
after  I  went  back  to  private  practice.   I  think  the  very  last  thing  I  did 
on  May  1,  1972,  was  to  have  a  meeting  at  the  governor's  mansion  with  a 
number  of  different  department  heads — commissioners — and  in  which  I  think 
the  final  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead  with  a  centralized  approach  to 
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computers.   That  was  somewhat  a  traumatic  experience  with  those  departments 
that  had  their  own  computers  and  were  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  ser- 
vice they  were  getting  to  have  to  contemplate  giving  those  machines  up  and 
to  have  to  rely  upon  the  Central  Service  Bureau. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  computer  system,  which  had  its  own  prob- 
lems initially,  has  now  been  ironed  out  and  I  gather  that  Tennessee  had 
one  of  the  most  centralized  and  most  efficient  computer  operations  in  the 
United  States.   I  think  they  are  now  the  model  state  in  terms  of  providing 
computer  service  to  state  government. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  were  particularly  interested  in  from  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Administration's  point  of  view  was  to  have  a 
centralized  financial  information  and  control  system.   Theoretically, 
what  we  wanted  was  an  arrangement  where  every  facility  in  the  state  would 
be  tied  into  the  central  computer  so  that  we  could  monitor  how  they  were 
spending  the  money  that  was  allocated  to  them  through  the  budget.   We 
could  also  apply  some  selective  controls  in  the  event  that  revenues  were 
not  up  to  expectation.  What  we  encountered  when  Governor  Dunn  first  took 
office  was  revenues  were  not  coming  in  as  anticipated  so  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  back  on  expenditures.   I  was  told,  and  I  didn't  really  research  it, 
that  we  couldn't  be  in  the  red — that  we  had  to  have  a  balanced  budget. 
The  policy  that  we  followed  was  a  very  crude  one  by  cutting  back  on  those 
things  coming  through  Central  Purchasing  and  I  am  sure  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  we  didn't  buy  which  we  probably  should  have  bought. 
And  they  were  things  being  purchased  away  from  central  purchasing  pro- 
cedure— out  in  the  various  institutions  across  the  state.   We  probably 
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could  have  done  -without  it  and  it  was  just  a  very  ineffective  method  of 
controlling  and  monitoring  expenditures  statewide.   So  there  was  a  real 
desire  to  pioneer  in  that  area  and  to  come  up  with  a  system  that  could 
monitor  what  was  going  on  statewide  and  control  what  was  going  on  state- 
wide.  Also  it  would  be  useful  in  terms  of  how  much  was  being  spent. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  there  anything  particularly  that  you  hoped 

to  accomplish  and  did  not  get  to? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Well,  the  things  that  we  tried  to  accomplish  and 

started  were:   (l)  (Again,  this  relates  to  maybe 
the  Governor's  lack  of  emphasis  on  public  relations  in  this  area.)  We 
hired  more  certified  accountants  in  the  first  year.   There  was  only  one 
in  state  government  at  the  time  that  Governor  Dunn  came  in  and  I  think 
we  hired  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  four  C.P.A.'s. 
A  gentleman  came  in  to  head  up  Division  of  Accounts,  Bob  Buckle,  one  of 
the  most  highly  qualified  C.P.A's  in  Tennessee.   He  talked  to  a  lot  of 
younger  C.P.A.  which  were  with  major  firms  and  they  all  knew  Bob.   We 
were  very,  very  fortunate  to  get  a  man  of  his  caliber.   I  saw  an  article 
in  Time  Magazine  a  year  ago  where  a  young  Republican  governor  in  Missouri 
was  getting  national  praise  for  the  fact  that  he  had  hired  four  C.P.A's. 
This  was  seven  years  after  Governor  Dunn  had  done  the  same  thing  here. 
We  also  tried  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  computer  staff,  which  I  think 
was  done.   The  budget  staff  was  already  highly  capable.   It  was  really  one 
of  the  best,  I  think,  in  the  Southeast.   We  looked  at  things  like  zero- 
based  budgeting.   We  rejected  that  as  being  more  rhetoric  than  practical. 
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What  I  think  would  have  been  good  if  it  could  have  been  accomplished 
would  have  been  to  have  come  up  with  a  unified  budgeting  and  planning 
process  whereby  the  planners  and  the  budgeters  were  fully  integrated  in 
their  activities.   One  of  the  conflicts,  if  that  isn't  too  strong  a  word, 
is  just  a  difference  in  perspective.   Planners  don't  like  budgeters  be- 
cause planners  say  that  budgeters  are  too  hung  up  about  how  the  money  is 
spent  and  they  don't  want  to  spend  the  money  and  therefore  they  don't 
look  at  the  big  picture  which  is  what  we  really  ought  to  be  doing.   The 
budgeters  say  the  planners  are  too  theoretical  and  aren't  practical  and 
don't  realize  that  you  do  have  limits  on  resources. 

Really  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two.   A  guy 
who  works  for  the  budget  is  only  concerned  with  a  1  year  plan  which  is 
practically  implemented.   The  planner  probably  trying  to  look  a  little  bit 
further  in  the  future.   So  we  did  try  to  initiate  a  program  that  I  think 
was  carried  forward  later.   In  putting  together  their  annual  budget, 
the  department  should  have  longer  range  projections  and  longer  range  goals. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  carefully  did  you  study  the  concepts  of  zero- 

based  budgeting  and  what  did  you  decide  that  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  our  situation  in  Tennessee? 
MR.  HIPPE:  I  don't  remember  now  just  exactly  how  much  time 

was  devoted  to  that.   I  think  I  probably  read  an 
article  or  two  about  it.   Basically,  what  it  does  is  that  it  requires  that 
you  justify  your  program  each  year.   The  idea  is  that  you  start  from  zero 
on  each  program  and  come  in  each  year  and  have  to  rejustify  it.   The  concept 
is  an  effort  I  think  to  get  away  from  saying  we  are  going  to  do 
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the  same  thing  next  year  that  we  did  last  and  just  graft  on  top  of  it. 
It  is  just  a  technique  for  reevaluating  what  you  are  doing.   I  think  we 
were  doing  that  anyway.   It's  just  a  matter  of  semantics.   The  impression 
that  I  received  from  those  who  were  really  professional  in  the  area  was 
that  it  just  wasn't  that  unique.   And  you  could  spend  a  whole  lot  of  time 
going  through  the  motions  of  rejustifying  these  programs  that  you  knew 
you  were  going  to  have  to  continue  anyway. 

Something  that  does  need  to  be  done,  I  guess,  is  to  encourage  close 
examination  of  all  ongoing  programs  and  to  look  and  make  some  hard  deci- 
sions of  curtailment.   That  is  a  very,  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  it  can  be  done  with  or  without  zero-based 

budgets. 
MR.  HIPPE:  That's  right.   One  of  the  things  I  became  aware  of 

that  I  wasn't  aware  of  prior  to  this  exposure  to 
the  situation  in  state  government  is  how  much  the  federal  government  dic- 
tates what  state  governments  do  with  their  various  matching  programs.   What 
was  just  getting  started  then  was  the  Medicad  program.   As  I  recall  that 
was  a  ninety/ten  matter.   The  federal  government  put  up  90%.   Well,  no 
state  government  is  going  to  turn  that  program  down  and  there  is  no  dis- 
pute that  it  is  a  worthwhile  program.   But  it  meant  that  10%  state  match- 
ing funds  would  be  dictated  by  federal  priorities  instead  of  state  prior- 
ities.  I  think  Dr.  Fowinkle  then  said  although  he  admired  Medicaid  pro- 
grams his  priorities  for  Tennessee  might  be  something  different  from  that. 
And  yet  we  were  just  beginning  to  see  the  significant  increases  in  monies 
necessary  to  match  the  federal  90%.   All  the  new  monev  available 
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for  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  at  least  much  of  it,  was  going  into 
Medicaid  which  was  dictated  by  the  federal  government,  not  state  govern- 
ment. 

So  I  strongly  endorsed  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  in  that  it  did 
provide  Tennessee  with  some  personal  income  tax  revenue  returned  to  the 
state  without  the  federal  government  determining  the  priorities  permit- 
ting state  government  to  determine  those  priorities.   That  became  a  po- 
litical issue  in  Tennessee.   I  understand  that  is  the  only  state  in  the 
United  States  where  it  became  a  partisan  political  issue.   Vice  President 
Agnew  came  down  and  addressed  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  about  the 
revenue  sharing  proposals .   The  Democratic  Party  had  Wilbur  Mills  to  come 
down  and  address  us.   He  predicted  that  revenue  sharing  would  not  pay  us, 
but  of  course  it  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  which  one  predicted  that  it  would  not  pass? 

MR.  HIPPE:  Representative  Mills.   That  is  my  recollection, 

Charles.   He  gave  an  address  that  said  that 
those  who  taxed  and  levied  the  tax  would  be  those  who  determined  how  the 
money  is  spent.   There's  some  merit  to  that  also.   But  I  think  particular- 
ly Tennessee  without  a  broad-based  personal  income  tax  available  to  Tenn- 
essee the  revenue  sharing  had  a  lot  of  appeal. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  there  anything  else  that  it  would  be  helpful 

to  add  to  this  record? 
MR.  HIPPE:  Well,  again,  I  can't  emphasize  too  strongly  what 

a  good  chief  executive  Winfield  Dunn  was.   To  me 
he  had  exactly  the  right  qualities.   You  were  never  uncomfortable  about 
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his  integrity.   You  knew  he  was  absolutely  honest  in  everything  that  he 
did.   Not  only  honest  with  regard  to  financial  matters,  but  in  terms  of 
how  he  expressed  himself  and  letting  people  know  how  he  felt  about  things. 
He  gave  you  the  impression  that  he  had  total  confidence  in  you  and  he 
delegated  everything.   He  never  interfered  in  any  way  or  became  involved 
in  any  way  in  the  mechanics  of  running  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Ad- 
ministration.  He  was  interested  of  course,  and  we  had  great  discussions 
about  what  his  priorities  were  in  terms  of  how  money  was  to  be  spent. 
We  did  every  thing  we  could  to  see  to  it  that  his  desires  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  budget  finally  approved  by  the  General  Assembly.   But  he 
never  became  involved  in  the  mechanics  of  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the 
department.   He  totally  delegated  that  responsibility. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  he  was  a  real  motivator.   You  really 
wanted  to  work  for  him  and  you  wanted  to  work  through  the  evenings  and  get 
there  in  the  morning  and  get  started.   You  felt  like  he  was  attracting 
other  good  men.   I  was  very  impressed  with  all  his  commissioners.   They 
were  all,  in  my  impression,  without  exception  dedicated  men  who  were  try- 
ing to  do  a  good  job  with  varying  degrees  of  ability,  but  by  and  large, 
they  were  a  very  impressive  group.   To  me  he  was  just  the  ideal  chief 
executive — the  ideal  man  for  running  a  large  organization  like  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  your  impression  as  an  administrator 

who  worked  under  him  as  a  commission  head? 
MR.  HIPPE:  That's  right.   I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  spend 

with  him  personally,  but  that  is  a  problem  that 
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you  are  going  to  have  with  a  large  group.   You  don't  have  enough  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  long  as  he  trusted  you  and  delegated  some 

responsibility,  I  believe  it  would  have  worked 
out  well. 
MR.  HIPPE:  That's  right.   Sometimes  you  weren't  100%  sure 

of  exactly  what  his  objectives  were.   In  the 
beginning  it  was  a  very  complex  budget.   I  guess  at  that  time  it  was 
affecting  1  1/2  billion  dollars  including  the  federal  money  that  flowed 
through  the  state  budget.   But  I  just  don't  believe  that  you  could  have 
had  a  man  better  suited  for  that  particular  job. 


